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Teaching Aids for This ‘Issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; 
news pages, pp. 5-8; Yugoslavia unit, 
pp. 10-14. 

World Geography: “Balkan Patch- 
work,” pp. 10-11; “Troubles of Trieste,” 
p. 14. 

American History: “Tito Between 
Two Worlds,” p. 13; “Newsmakers,” 
p. 4, 

Civics, Citizenship: Good Citizens: 
blood donors, p. 9; “American Liberty,” 
p. 20. 

Vocabulary: “Words at Work,” p. 20. 


Special Unit: YUGOSLAVIA 
(pp. 10-14) 


Yugoslavia’s break with Russia was 
a major development in the “cold war” 
rivalry between the Soviet bloc and the 
free world. Next week’s unit will take 
up the “cold war” and the Yugoslav 
material may be used in connection 
with that unit. 


In The Unit 

(a) Pages 10-11 present an account 
of how Slavic peoples joined to form 
Yugoslavia and how Tito rose to power. 

(b) Page 12 discusses Tito’s rule 
over Yugoslavia and his special variety 
of communism. 

(c) Page 18 shows how Communist 
Yugoslavia is being drawn into the 
Western camps in spite of its previous 
pro-Russian attitude. 

(d) The problem of Trieste rounds 
out the unit on page 14. The claims of 
both Italy and Yugoslavia are discussed. 


Procedure 

1. The entire unit can be presented 
in one lesson if only one period is avail- 
able for its presentation. The reading 
of the unit should be assigned to all 
students, but the written assignment 
arid selected activities may be divided 
among various groups of students. In 





WHAT’S AHEAD 


November 19, 1952 
Unit: the “cold war”—what and why; 
Russia’s “hate America” drive vs. our 
“campaign of truth.” 
Good Citizens: civilian defense. 


N--ember 26, 1952 
(No is Thanksgiving. ) 
December 3, 1952 
Unit: atomic energy. 


December 10, 1952 


Unit: southern Africa. 





this way the essential features of the 
unit will be adequately covered. 

2. A map lesson and two basic lesson 
plans are provided for those classes 
which can devote more time to the unit. 
Geography classes in particular will 
want to make use of the map work. 
Classes in World History and American 
History can integrate the article they 
choose for discussion with the map 
work. 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: (1)*Give the names 
of the six republics which make up 
Yugoslavia. (2) What was the effect of 
World War II on Yugoslavia? (3) Men- 
tion three changes Tito introduced as 
the Communist leader of Yugoslavia. 

2. Pages 12-13: (1) Describe briefly 
Tito’s brand of communism as he has 
applied it to farming, industry, worker- 
management, religion, and civil liber- 





Invitation to a Party 
Are you going to the NCTE Con- 
vention in Boston or the NCSS 
Convention in Dallas over Thanks- 
giving? See our invitation to a 
party on page 4-T of this issue. 











ties. (2) Give three reasons why the 
Western allies want Yugoslavia on their 
side. (3) Give three examples which 
show how Tito was formerly hostile to 
the Western nations. 

3. Page 14: (1) What makes Trieste 
important to: (a) Italy? (b) Yugosla- 
via? (c) the Western nations? (2) Give 
two difficulties which must be over- 
come in achieving a final solution to the 
Trieste problem. 


Map Interpretation 

Instruct students to bring to class 
their copies of “Key to Understanding 
the News.” The map on K-8 will be 
used as a supplementary guide to the 
World Week map of this issue on page 
10. Students can be asked to read pages 
10-11 and page 14 to integrate map 
skills with the text information. Here 
are some guiding questions: 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is Yugoslavia called a “patch- 
work”P st 

2. What makes Yugoslavia a “coun- 
try between two worlds”? Which of the 
countries bordering Yugoslavia are 
Russian satellites? Which of her neigh- 
bors are friendly with the West? 

3. Why is Yugoslavia’s location in 
Europe important to the Western na- 
tions today? ‘ 

4. Where is Trieste? What makes 
Trieste important to both Italy and 
Yugoslavia? 

5. Through what bodies of water 
must ships travel to carry cargo from 
Yugoslavia to the Atlantic? the Middle 
East? 


Activities 

1. Have your students draw a free- 
hand outline map of Yugoslavia. The 
“KEY” map on K-8 and the map on 
page 10 can serve as guides. Using a 
crayon coloring scheme, students can 
draw Yugoslavia as a “patchwork quilt,” 
naming the regions, Serbia, Croatia, etc. 
Russian satellite neighbors could be in- 
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dicated in red. Major cities, other neigh- 
boring countries, and bodies of water 
should be shown. 

2. Use the map on page 10 to drill 
and teach on map skills. The mileage 
scale could be used to measure dis- 
tances to key areas. The map key will 
check on student abilities to get infor- 
mation from the map. Using Yugoslavia 
as a starting point, have students indi- 
cate directions to various regions. 

8. Some students may want to pre- 
pare a product map of Yugoslavia as a 
lesson activity or as a term project. 
They can use map symbols or tag im- 
provised materials to a large-scale map 
of Yugoslavia. 
YUGOSLAVIA: PAST AND FRESENT 
(pp. 10-13) 


Aim 

To learn how Yugoslavia became a 
nation, how Tito became Yugoslavia’s 
leader, and how Tito runs Yugoslavia 


today. 


Illustrative Aids 
World Week visual aids on pages 10- 
13. 


Student Reading References 

(1) “How Much Freedom in Yugo- 
slavia?,” Saturday Review, 8/16/52. 
(2) “Yugoslavia, Red Ally of West,” 
Business Week, 6/28/52. (3) “What 
Price Tito?,” American Mercury, 5/52. 
(4) “Tito Withstands Russian Domina- 
tion,” Current History, 7/52 


Motivation 

We have been told again and again 
that communism is the enemy of the 
free world. How then can Allied leaders 
justify their policy of dealing with Com- 
munist Tito as a potential ally? 


Procedure 

1. Call on bright students to work 
with the map and give brief floor talks 
on the strategic location of Yugoslavia. 
Turn to the map-interpretation lesson 
plan for some suggested_questions. 

2. Have those students who 
been assigned to do the reading of the 
special articles give their reports to en 
rich the class information. 


h: ive 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think that 
trusted to aid the free 
Russia? Why or why not? 

2. Tito is a Communist 
about it. How do you explain his break 
with Russia? Should we conclude that 
Tito is tending to break away from 
communism? Why or why not? 

3. Giving aid to Tito is a debatable 
proposition. What do you think about 
it? 


Tito can be 


world against 


and boasts 
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4. If you were a Yugoslav—a farmer, 
a factory worker, a business man—how 
would you feel towards Tito today? 
Justify your point of view. 


Summary 

Have students write a practice edi- 
torial for a local newspaper voicing their 
opinions on the question of “How Much 
Aid to Tito?” 

Activities 

1. Another approach to the lesson 
would be to introduce the topic as a 
panel discussion, “What Should Our 
Policy Toward Tito Be?” A group of the 
brighter students in class who have 
done outside readifig could talk over 
the issue for 10-15 minutes. Class ques- 
tions would follow. 

2. A group of students could draw 
up a chart in parallel columns which 
would compare Russian and Tito brands 
of communism as applied to farming, 
industry, civil liberties, religion, and 
labor. The chart could be placed on the 
board for reference ‘during class dis- 
cussion, 

3. Suggestions for map activities and 
discussion “are indicated elsewhere un- 
der the map-interpretation lesson plan. 

4. Some students may want to pre- 
pare a term report on Moslem religion 
and customs, or make a brief report, for 
this lesson. Encyclopedias will furnish 
ready information. 

5. Another lesson summary could be 
to have the class write two editorials 
on the announcement of Tito’s break 
with Stalin. One group writes the edi- 
torial as it might have appeared in a 
Yugoslav newspaper. The other group 
writes it as it might have appeared in a 
U. S. newspaper. 

6. The class cartoonist could draw (or 
tell the class how he would visualize) 
1 cartoon showing Tito’s relations with 
Stalin and the West. 

7. Include as part of the lesson the 
interpretation of the cartoon on page 13 
and the parade picture on page ll. 
What is the significance of the parade? 
What ideas does the cartoonist want to 
put across? 

8. If there is 
near your school, assign students to visit 
it and obtain illustrative materials and 
literature on Yugoslavia. 

9. In interpreting the parade picture 
on page 11, assign a bright student to 
prepare a one-minute talk as it might 
have been given by a Yugoslav leader 
discussing the meaning of the parade. 


a loca] tourist agency 


TROUBLES OF TRIESTE (p. 14) 
Aim 

To learn about the 
Trieste to Italy and Yugoslavia Hiss the 


importance of 
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issues delaying a final solution to the 
Trieste problem. 


Student Reference Readings 

(1) “Trieste and the West,” Contem- 
porary, 5/52. (2) “NATO, Eden and 
Waterloo,” New Republic, 9/29/52. 


Motivation 

Let us pretend that you were the 
photographer who took the pictures of 
the crowds on page 14. You talked with 
the people and heard their speeches. 
What would the Yugoslavs have been 


saying? the Italians? 


Procedure 

Call on the students who have done 
the outside reading to give their reports. 
Have them integrate the map study 
with their reports. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were an Italian living in 
Trieste, what arguments would you 
offer as to why Trieste should belong 
to Italy? 

2. As a Yugoslav, how would you 
argue your claim to Trieste? 


Summary 

A magazine article was titled, “Tri- 
este, Problem Without a Solution.” 
What do you think the author included 
in the article? Why did he choose that 
title? 


Activities 
1. For map work, refer to the map- 
activity suggestions elsewhere in the 
lesson plans on this page. : 
2. Assign students to do the refer- 


ence readings to help enrich the lesson. 


News Pages 


Some readers have inquired why we 
do not include lesson-plan materials on 
the news pages (“Quick Look at the 
News,” “World News in Review”). The 
reason is that the four news pages are 
the last pages put into typé—after the 
lesson-plans and the rest of the maga- 
zine are ready for printing. Our staff 
writes the news pages and transmits 
them by teletype to our printer in Day- 
ton, Ohio, on the Tuesday night and 
Wednesday before the magazine is de- 
This service in- 

the latest possible news 
We include “Quick Quiz on 
as a teaching aid for the 


livered in your school. 
sures you 
coverage. 
the News” 
material. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 21 
II. Trieste’s Troubles: 1-F, 2-T, 3-O, 4 
T, 5-O. 

Ili. Tito’s Yugoslavia: 
c, 5-b. 

IV. Aid to Tito?: 
5-F, 6-F. 


l-b, 2-a, 3-c, 4 


l-A, 2-F, 3-F, 4A, 
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The new Kodak Duaflex II Camera is a 
proud thing to own. It looks and performs 
like big money, but it’s really cost-modest. 





You see what you snap— 
bright and clear—in 
the big hooded finder. 
Load with Kodak 

620 Film; get 12 
negatives, 244x24. 
Kodacolor film, too! 














The Kodar f/8 
lens focuses for 
3-foot close-ups 

or out to 
“infinity.” 


Snaps at night with synchronized shutter— 
accessory flasholder clips on side. Costs 
only $22.30—Flasholder, $4.25. 








Set the lens 
for the existing light—hazy, bright, 
or brilliant—and “‘exposure’”’ is solved. 





No “ghosts 
from double 
exposures. 
Winding the 
Kodak Duaflex I! Camera— Brownie Hawkeye Camera— chief ~ film unlocks 
The economy,.mode! with of all Brownies—with oversize a shutter release. 
Kodet (fixed-focus lens) view-finder, shutter synchronized . 
and without double for flash. Takes 12 negatives 
exposure prevention, 214x2'4 on Kodak 620 Films. 
$14,50. Flasholder, $4.25. Price, $7.20— Flasholder, $3.39. 





Prices include Federal Tax 
and are subject to change 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. without notice. 


Christmas greetings made from your snaps 
are swell—and smart. See your photo finisher. 





Fifty Grand Prizes of $100.00 Gift Orders! Wilson Equipment for Football, Basketball, 

Plus 3,525 Other Prizes—right out of special Baseball, Tennis, Golf, Softball, Boxing, Table 

Wilson’s Sports Catalog! Choice of Famous ‘Tennis, Volleyball, Badminton, Playground. 
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CONTEST RULES —They‘re Easy! HURRY! SEND TODAY! 
1. In 10 words or less complete the sentence: cases of ties. Contest will be judged by Reuben 
“MY FAVORITE ATHLETE 18 ———-——--~ 5, H. Donnelley Corporation. 

BECAUSE ————___.. —--- -----------. 4. Anyone living in the Continental United 
Write it on the entry blank at right or on a States may enter, cncep ees loyees of The 
piece of paper and mail it with one Blue Star Oats Company and ts adv 
from a Quaker or Mother’s Oats package to and their families. 
Sports Contest, Box Q, Chicago 77, Ill. § 
2. Entries must be postmarked not later than 
midnight, December 15, 1952 and received by 
January 5, 1953. 
3. Entries will be judged on the basis of origi- 
nality, suitability, and aptness of thought. De- 6. Names of winners will be on file at The 
cision of judges is final. Duplicate awards in (Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
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HE’S HARD ON HUKS 


“WHEN IVE decided to punish 
someone who deserves to be pun- 
ished, nobody can stop me. I will 
send my own father to jail if he 
breaks the law.” 

These are the words of Ramon 
Magsaysay, 44, defense minister of 
the Philippines. 

During World War II Magsaysay 
led a guerrilla army of 10,000 men 
behind Japanese lines. After the war 
he was elected to the Philippine 
congress. 

When Magsaysay became defense 
chief two years ago, the large island 
of Luzon was terrorized by rebels 
who called themselves Hukbalahaps. 
These “Huks” are Communist-led. 

Magsaysay built up the Philippine 
army and fired corrupt officers. With 
this new army, full of fighting spirit, 
he captured and jailed most Huk 
leaders and greatly reduced Huk 
armed strength. 

Magsaysay knew that many Fili- 


KENYA‘’S BURNING SPEAR 


DID THE “burning spear” light 
fires of terror and murder that are 
sweeping Britain’s East African col- 
ony of Kenya? 

“Burning Spear” is the nickname 
of black-bearded Jomo Kenyatta, 47. 
Last month the British jailed him on 
suspicion of being the “leading 
spirit” in the Mau Mau movement. 
Mau Mau is a secret society of Afri- 
cans. Most of the members (like 
Kenyatta) belong to the Kikuyu 
tribe. They have sworn to kill white 
settlers in Kenya and burn their 
property (W.W., Nov. 5, p. 6). 

As a young man, Kenyatta studied 
anthropology at London University. 
He worked as a farm laborer in Eng- 
land and married an English school 
teacher. It’s reported that he went 
to Russia in the 1930s to learn about 
communism. 

After World War II he returned 
to Kenya and organized the Kenya 
African Union. It runs 300 schools, 


pinos became 
Communists _ be- 
cause they were 
starving and des- 
perate. So he 
promised 25 acres 
and a house to 
any Huk who 
surrendered. Hundreds accepted the 
offer. 

Magsaysay gives his troops other 
jobs—protecting the polls to insure 
fair elections, putting down Moslem 
bandits in the southern Philippines. 
Last month Magsaysay and other 
Philippine officials met in Manila 
with U. S. officials to plan coopera- 
tion under the recent U. S.-Philip- 
pine defense treaty. Reports are that 
the U. S. promised Magsaysay more 
arms and money in hope that he 
could wipe out the Huks. 

Will he run for President of the 
Philippines next year? Magsaysay 
wont say. 


Ramon Magsaysay 


which use hymnbooks in which Ken- 
yatta’s name has been substituted tor 
that of Jesus. The 100,000 K. A. U. 
members aim to end white control 
of Kenya, but they claim they use 
only legal means toward this goal. 


United Press phote 


Jome Kenyatta (“Burning Spear’’) 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Yugoslavia and Italy quar- 
rel over Trieste (p. 14). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(p. 6-8)--Eisenhower elected President; United States 
may soon build air and sea bases in Spain; Drought 
leads to forest-fire peril; Hope rises for Sudan settle- 
ment; Reforms promised in Kenya; U. N. Assembly gets 
half-dozen Korea peace proposals; Costly hill battles 
rage in Korea; Formosa gets U. S. planes. 


HOME-FRONT HERO: Deanna Jeanne Kroeger, 13, 
of Oroville, Calif., saw 12-year-old Levonne E. Alkire 
fall into the Feather River. Although she was a poor 
swimmer, Deanna jumped fully clothed into the river 
and pushed Levonne safely to shore. But the fast cur- 
rent swept Deanna away to her death. Last week 
Deanna was one of 35 honored for heroism by the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission. 


RETURN TRIP: Remember Pearl Harbor? On Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, Japanese war planes treacherously raided 
our great Pacific naval base in Hawaii—thus bringing 
the U.S. into World War II. Leader of the Japanese 
air fleet in the raid was Captain Mitsuo Fuchida. After 
the war he was tried for war crimes but was found not 
guilty. He had long talks with an American missionary. 
Now Captain Fuchida is in the U. S.—preparing to be- 
come a Christian missionary to Japan. He hopes to 
teach his countrymen to follow paths of peace. 


SOME MORE POLLS: In classroom Presidential 
polls reported to us last week, four classes went for 
Eisenhower and three for Stevenson. Here are the fig- 
ures: Springfield, Vt., H. S., 11th year U. S. History, 
Eisenhower by 106 to 17. Paul Jr. H. S., Washington, 
D. C., history, Eisenhower by 22-12. St. Petersburg, 
(Fla.) H. S., 10th grade world history, Eisenhower by 
87-37. Katonah (N.* Y.) Public School, sophomores, 
Eisenhower by 28 to 4. Emery Unified H. S. ( Emery- 
ville, Calif.,) current history, Stevenson by 42 to 13. 
Langston H. S. (Hot Springs, Ark.,) 9th grade civics, 
Stevenson by 12 to 6. Bryant Jr. H. S. (Minneapolis, 
Minn.,) third period 9th grade civics, Stevenson by 
18 to 10. 


15-SECOND RESCUE: Captain Daniel J. Nelon of 
Billings, Montana, was flying a mission over North 
Korea when his jet plane began to lose power. He 
radioed for help and high-tailed for the coast. Several 
destroyers and a helicopter were waiting as he belly- 
landed in the Yellow sea. Just 15 seconds after his ship 
hit the water he was safe in a sling lowered from the 
helicopter—and didn’t even get his feet wet! 


MINIATURE SPORTS PAGE: Mickey Mantle, 21- 
year-old baseball star, will be in a Yankee uniform in- 
stead of an army uniform next season. For the third 
time, the army declared him physically unfit for mili- 
tary service (reason: knee injury suffered in the 1951 
World Series). Michigan State and Maryland rate as 
top football teams in AP and UP polls. 


United Press Photo 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Faye Mugge, 15, a 4-H 
Club member from Claghorn, Iowa, shown above with 
“Shanty,” her 1,025-pound Angus steer which was 
named junior champion steer at the American Royal 
Livestock Show in Kansas City last month. 


WATER PUSHER: Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company plans to build the world’s biggest electric 
motor and the world’s biggest reversible pump turbine. 
The motor will operate the pump, which will be able to 
pump 3,300,000,000 gallons of water per day—three 
times as much water as the whole city of New York 
uses! The $2,500,000 unit will be installed in Hiwassee 
Dam in southwestern North Carolina by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The pump and motor are part of a 
water storage project scheduled for completion in 1955. 
The pump turbine acts as a turbine in one direction and 
as a pump in the other direction. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

SAAR SQUABBLE-—The Saar is a little place 
(smaller than Rhode Island) but it’s causing big head- 
aches in relations between Franee and Germany. The 
two countries seem to have hit a dead-end in their ef- 
forts to settle the Saar’s future (WW. Sept. 24, p. 16). 
The coal-rich, steel-rich Saar lies between France and 
Germany and both countries want to control it. The 
Saar plans to elect a parliament Nov. 30. West Germany 
protests, because Saarlanders favoring reunion with 
Germany aren't allowed to form political parties. Will 
the dispute upset plans for a union in Europe? 


ENDQUOTE: President Syngman Rhee of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, appealing for more U.N. aid in the Kore- 
an war: “The way to stop a forest fire is to fight it. We 
are all in the forest. Everyone must join the fight or get 
burned.” 
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President-elect and Mrs. Eisenhower 


HAIL TO THE CHIEF! 


General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower will be the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

On Inauguration Day next Janu- 
ary 20, he will take office as the na- 
tions new chief executive. His run- 
ning mate, Senator Richard M. 
Nixon, of California, will become 
Vice-President. 

The terms of President Harry Tru- 
man and Vice-President Alben Bark- 
ley, Democrats, expire January 20. 

General Eisenhower and Senator 
Nixon, the Republican nominees for 
the nation’s highest offices, won a 
landslide victory in the electoral 
vote. They carried more than three 
fourths of the states and more than 
400 electoral votes. 

The popular vote was much closer. 
The Eisenhower-Nixon ticket polled 
about 53 per cent of the ballots to 
about 47 per cent for Governor 
Adlai of Illinois and Senator John 
Sparkman of Alabama, Democratic 
nominees for President and Vice- 
President, respectively. 

At our presstime it was uncertain 
whether Republicans had wrested 
control of Congress from the Demo- 
crats. Republicans had made gains 
in both the House of Representa- 
tives (now controlled 233 to 201 by 
the Democrats) and in the Senate 
(now controlled 49-46 by the Demo- 
crats; Senator Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon, elected as a Republican, 
left the party during the campaign 
and is expected to support the Dem- 
ocrats ). 

Republicans gained senate seats in 
Connecticut and Maryland. In Con- 
necticut, Senator William A. Pur- 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


tell, Republican, appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Senator Brien McMahon, a Demo- 
crat, defeated Senator William Ben- 
ton, Democrat, who was seeking re- 
election. Republican Prescott Bush 
defeated A. A. Ribicoff, Democrat, 
for the other Connecticut Senate 
seat. Republican J. Glenn Beall won 
a Maryland seat previously held by 
a Democrat. 

The Republican sweep will bring 
the first change of Federal admini- 
stration since 1982. In that year 
Democrat Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was elected President. He was re- 
elected three times. Harry Tuiman, 
Vice-President, became President at 
Roosevelt's death in 1945 and was 
elected to a full term in 1948. 

Republicans cracked the so-called 
“solid south,” which has consistently 
voted Democratic since the Civil 
War. 

Not since 1928 had Republicans 
won an electoral vote in the South. 
But General Eisenhower carried 
Florida, Texas, and Virginia. 

The only states in Governor Ste- 
venson’s column as we went to press 
were the nine states of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina, and West Virginia—all 
Southern or border states. These 
have a total of 89 electoral votes. 

For General Eisenhower—organ- 
izer of victory in Europe during 
World War II, organizer of Western 
defense strength in Europe under 
the North Atlantic Treaty—the elec- 
tion was a great peacetime victory 
to match his military achievements. 

At 1:45 A. M. November 5, Gov- 
ernor Stevenson conceded defeat. 
He told his backers: “that which 
unites us as American citizens is far 
greater than that which divides us as 
political parties.” 


U. S. Bases in Spain? 


is Uncle Sam ready to build air 
and naval bases in Spain? 
Agreements have been reached— 


according to news reports last week 
from Spain—under which the U. S. 
will build three large air bases and 
several smaller ones in Spain. The 
U. S., it is reported, will also get the 
use of the harbors of Cadiz and Car- 
tegena. U. S.-officials would not com- 
ment, but said negotiations with 
Spain were going ahead. 

Spain, according to the reports, 
will get economic and military aid 
from the United States. 

What's Behind It: Since World 
War II, Spain’s dictator, Francisco 
Franco, has not been popular with 
most Western nations, because he 
was friendly with Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy during the war. Building 
of bases in Spain would, for the first 
time, make Franco a partner in West- 
ern defense. 


Forest Fire Peril 


In the wake of an autumn 
drought, forest fires raged in half 
the states early this month. 

The U. S. Forest Service said that 
fire danger in the nation’s parched 
woodlands was the greatest in 18 
years. ° 

The drought stemmed from below- 
normal rainfall in the South, New 
England, the Midwest plains, and 
the Pacific Northwest. 

More than 860,000 acres of wood- 
lands were burned. The worst fires 
flared in West Virginia, Tennessee, 
the Carolinas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
Smoke from these blazes spread over 
the northeastern United States from 
Chicago to Maine, Canada also re- 
ported some forest fires. 

New York, Pennsylvania and some 
New England states closed wood- 
lands to hunters. Campfires and cig- 
arettes of hunters and hikers often 
start fires in the woods. 

Drought delayed planting of the 
new crop of winter wheat in much 
of Texas and Oklahoma. Farmers 
feared dry weather would prevent 
the seed from growing. 





The Defense Electric Power Ad- 

ministration limited the amount of 
-electric power that could be used by 

industries in the Pacific Northwest. 
Most of the electricity in this area 
comes from water power and streams 
are low. 

In some parts of Texas, rain had 
not fallen since July. Dallas, Texas, 
prepared to spend $1,000,000 for 
emergency water supplies. Water in 
city reservoirs had dropped to half 
of normal. This is just enough for 
four months unless there is rain or 
heavy snow. 


Sudan Peace Ahead? 


Are Britain and Egypt about to 
end their feud over the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan? 

For the first time in their long 
quarrel over the future of the Sudan, 
Britain and Egypt appeared this 
month to agree on two points: (1) 


Greater self-government for the Su-. 


danese; and (2) The right of the 
Sudanese to decide their own future 
government. 

What's Behind It: Since 1899 the 
Sudan (see map opposite) has been 
under the joint rule of Britain and 
Egypt. Actually, a British governor 
and British civil servants run the 
coyntry. 

The Nile—Egypt’s only water 
source—flows through the Sudan into 
Egypt. In order to control the Nile, 
Egypt has long demanded control 
of the Sudan. 

Britain recently approved a new 
constition for the Sudan. This con- 
stitution is slated to go into effect 
this month. It increases Sudanese 
self-government and gives the Su- 
danese the choice of becoming inde- 
pendent or staying in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Last month General Mohammed 
Naguib, Egypt’s new boss, met with 
some Sudanese leaders. They agreed: 

) That a council of two Sudanese, 
one British, one Egyptian, and one 
other member—from either India or 
Pakistan—should rule the Sudan tem- 
porarily: and (2) That the Sudanese 
should eventually choose between 
independence and union with Egypt. 

Britain would have to approve 
these terms before they became ef- 
fective. But the Egyptian-Sudanese 
agreement seemed to narrow the 
dispute and raised hopes for a settle- 
ment. The Sudan question, and 
Egypt's demand that Britain take her 
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troops out of the Suez Canal Zone, 
are the chief disagreements between 
Egypt and Britain. 

Elsewhere in Africa, an uneasy 

peace settled over terror-ridden 
Kenya. British police arrested 600 
suspected members of the Mau Mau, 
a secret native society pledged to 
drive out whites from Kenya (see 
last week's news pages). 
* Sir Oliver Lyttleton, British Colo- 
nial Secretary, announced plans for 
economic and social reforms in Ken- 
ya—after the terrorism ends. 

An $18,900,000 program for hous- 
ing, hospitals, new roads, and water 
supplies is planned. In addition, the 


NILE RIVER and sources provide water to Sudan 
and Egypt, will give power to Uganda. 
areas on map mark independent nations in Africa. 


Black 


British plan calls for helping the 
farmers of the Kikuyu tribe find 
better lands and for helping them 
develop new farm products, 


U. N. on Korea Peace 


The U. N. General Assembly now 
has its choice of half a dozen 
plans for settling the Korean war. 

All the plans dealt with the one 
great obstacle to a truce in Korea: 
the problem of exchanging prisoners. 

The Communists insist that all 
prisoners must be “repatriated”; that 
is, returned to their homelands. The 
U. N. holds more than 80,000 war 
prisoners who refuse to return to 





Communist territory. The U. N. says 
it won't send these men back to face 
probable punishment or even death 
at Communist hands. 

Here are the big powers’ pro- 
posals: 

UNITED STATES: U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, opening 
the debate on Korea, submitted a 
resolution backed by 21 member- 
nations. It called on the Chinese and 
North Korean Communists to agree 
to a truce—on U. N, terms. 

RUSSIA: Replying to the Acheson 
speech, Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Vishinsky put in a rival resolu- 
tion. He proposed that the U, N. set 
up a new commission to “take im- 
mediate measures” to settle the Ko- 
rean conflict. He didn’t say exactly 
what should be done about repatri- 
ating prisoners. 

Meanwhile, the small powers made 
several compromise suggestions on 
the prisoner-exchange issue. 

Here are the chief small-power 
proposals; 

MEXICO: Give shelter, in U. N. 
member-nations not fighting in the 
Korean war, to prisoners who don't 
want to go home. 

PERU: Set up a new international 
commission to handle the prisoner 
issue after an armistice. 

INDONESIA: Combine Russia's 
plan for a Korean commission with 
the U. N. insistence that prisoners 
not be sent home against their will. 

Last week the Assembly heard a 
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speech by the South Korean foreign 
minister, Y. T. Pyun. He said his 
government aims, eventually, to rule 
all Korea~including North Korea. 


High Cost of Hills 


Record casualty lists for the 
year piled up in the month-long 
battle for Korean hills. 

General James A. Van Fleet, com- 
mander of the U. S. Eighth Army in 
Korea, declared that on the central 
front area, “we occupy all the terri- 
tory we want to occupy. We are in 
complete control of the situation and 
will continue to chew up all the 
Chinese they want to throw into the 
battle. In all this action the Republic 
of Korea army has done its usual 
magnificent job.” 

Eighth Army headquarters an- 
nounced that during October the 
enemy lost 36,285 men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. This was 
the highest Red casualty figure since 
November, 1951, and twice that of 
any month since that time. 

U. S. casualties in the week ended 
October 24 were 1,278—the highest 
of any week in 1952. Total U. S. 
casualties in the Korean war (as of 
the last week in October) were 123,- 
395, including 19,267 dead. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


FORMOSA FLY-WAGONS. Chinese 


Nationalist forces on Formosa have 
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“HAVEN‘T WE HEARD THIS BEFORE?” Western delegates to 
the United Nations General Assembly seem to be thinking, 
as Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky (right) hashes 
over Communist propaganda charges against the U. S. in a 


just received their first shipment of 
U. S. planes. The propeller-driven 
fighters arrived under Uncle Sam’s 
$300,000,000 aid program for For- 


mosa. 


CHAPEL FOR POCAHONTAS. Do 
you know what happened to the 
Indian maiden Pocahontas after she 
saved Captain John Smith? She mar- 
ried John Rolfe, another leader of 
the colony planted by the English 
in Virginia in the early 1600s, Later 
she went to England, where she died. 
This month a chapel dedicated to 
British-American unity was opened. 
Built over Pocahontas’ grave, the 
chapel was paid for by gifts from 
both Americans and Britons. One 
donor was Countess Mountbatten, a 
cousin of the British royal family— 
and a direct descendant of Poca- 


hontas. 
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1. Africa was in the news, as General 
Naguib, boss of 
agreed to a plan for more self-govern- 
ment in the a large 
African region jointly ruled by 

and 3 
Meanwhile, British officials sought to 
break up the Mau Mau secret society in 
the British colony of 

2. The chief issue 
truce talks is 
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three-and-a-half-hour speech on Korea (story above). U. S. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson is at left, next to Selwyn Lloyd, 
British minister of state. Senator Warren Austin (left), a U. S. 
delegate, and Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Britain sit in second row. 
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RED CROSS JUNIORS help adult personnel set up blood-collecting center in 
New York City school. The Juniors are Frank Bennett, 16, of Jackson High 


(second’ from left), and Diane De Simeo, 15, of Flushing High (far right). 








EEN-AGERS help run one of the 
biggest blood-collecting centers in 
the world. ; 

It's the Red Cross Blood Donor 
Center in Manhattan, New York 
City. Here donors give blood at the 
rate of nearly 60,000 pints a year! 
Much of this blood goes to our 
armed forces in Korea. 

This summer the Center faced an 
emergency. Adult volunteers had 
been helping to run the Center for 
many months without a “break.” 
They needed vacations badly. But 
who would replace them? 

The Center's director scouted 
-around for “pinchhitters.” At first he 
had no success. Then he turned to 
the New York headquarters of the 
American Junior Red Cross. The 
AJRC is a nation-wide organization 
of 19,000,000 young people (known 
as Red Cross Juniors) who aid Red 
Cross work. 

“Would you help us collect blood?” 
asked the director. 

The Juniors would—and did! 

A dozen (including both boys and 
girls) volunteered to give up sum- 
mer vacation time to “fill the breach.” 
Each worked at the Center one day 
a week from June to September. 


® 
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They performed important tasks— 
such as preparing bottles of blood, 
checking in patients, and filing medi- 
cal cards. 

Their aid “in a pinch” kept the 
precious blood moving to places of 
need—without a single “hitch” due 
to lack of volunteers! 


RIDING THE “BLOODMOBILE” 


About 35 other Juniors ride the 
“bloodmobiles” of New York City’s 
Red Cross. These special trucks car- 
ry doctors, nurses, and complete 
equipment for blood collecting. The 
trucks make several stops daily—at 
neighborhood churches, schools, and 
halls. In each place Red Cross work- 
ers set up a donor center and collect 
blood from local residents. 

At each stop the Red Cross Juniors 
help unpack the equipment and op- 
erate the center. The’ young volun- 
teers take care of coats, register 
donors, serve refreshments, and mind 
children whose parents are donating 
blood. 

“Are the Juniors doing a good 
job?” World Week asked. “They're 
excellent workers—quick to learn, 
conscientious, and willing,” an- 
swered a Red Cross official. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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“Do Juniors like their job?” World 
Week asked. Said Frank Bennett (in 
photo above): “A teen-ager often 
feels that everybody takes care of 
him and that he doesn’t do his share. 
This work gives you a chance to do 
something worth-while. You feel 
good.” 

Red Cross Juniors in dozens of 
other U. S. communities also help 
collect blood. 


BLOOD FOR AMERICA 


Are these teens doing “something 
worth-while”? 

Judge for yourself. 

Doctors say blood is one of the 
most valuable medicines we know. 
Last year about 3,500,000 Americans 
were saved from death or helped to 
better health by blood transfusions. 
Many were wounded soldiers on the 
front lines in Korea. 

Transfusions can be made with 
whole blood (consisting of both 
solid and liquid parts), which 
“keeps” for only 21 days, or plasma 
(the liquid portion of blood), which 
“keeps” for five years. 

Our nation always needs plenty of 
whole blood and plasma, says the 
Red Cross. Only human bodies man- 
ufacture blood. The average person 
has about 12% pints of blood in his 
body. Most adults (up to age 60) 
can give away a pint four or five 
times a year without endangering 
their health. Donating blood is pain- 
less. Minimum age for donors is 18. 

—Bos STEARNS 











' YUGOSLAVIA: THE PAST 


BALKAN PATCH WORK 


N THE map Yugoslavia looks 
like one neat solid chunk of 
land. Don’t let that fool you! 

Yugoslavia is really a “patchwork.” 
The north is an outpost of West- 
ern Europe. Here live the gay, talk- 
ative Croats and the sedate Slovenes 
(“Scots of the Balkans” ). It is a land 
of good-sized industries, of Roman 
Catholics, of people who write their 
language in an alphabet like our 
own, and whose way of life is much 
like that of the Western nations. 
The south is an outpost of the 
Orient. Here you'll find villages that 
look as if they had strayed from Tur- 
key. (The Turks ruled this region 
for hundreds of years.) Moslem 


Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 20. 
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mosques raise their graceful mina- 
rets to the sky. On the streets many 
women go veiled, as ancient Moslem 
custom requires. 

In between live the sturdy Serbs. 
They are farmers whose way of life 
came from their Slavic cousins in 
eastern Europe. The Serbs are Greek 
Orthodox in religion. They use an 
alphabet like Russia’s, though their 
spoken language is similar to that of 
the Croats and Slovenes.” 

Western Yugoslavia is a tangle of 
forested mountains, slit by fertile val- 
leys. The east is a corner of the great 
plain of the central Danube. Much 
of it is flat as Kansas. Like Kansas, 
it is wonderfu! wheat country. 

How did this patchwork nation get 
put together? 
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UNIT SYMBOL (left) is Yugoslav coat of arms, 
The date (Nov. 29, 1943) is Communist Yugo- 
slavia’s “Independence Day.” On that date 
World War Il “Partisans” proclaimed their 
group as the government of Yugoslavia. 





The name of the nation gives us a 
clue. “Yugoslavia” means “South 
Slavs.” Over four fifths of the Yugo- 
slavs came from one great branch of 
the European family, the Slavs. 
Czechs and Poles and Russians and 
Bulgars are also Slavs. 

About 1,500 years ago some of 
these Slavic peoples began moving 
south from central Europe. These 
“south Slav” tribes fell under the 
control of foreign masters. For cen- 
turies Hungary ruled the Croats and 
Slovenes. Turkey ruled most of the 
other tribes. Only the tough moun- 
taineers of Montenegro (“Black 
Mountain”), just north of Albania, 
kept their freedom. 

A kingdom called Serbia (“Land 
of the Serbs”) won freedom from 
the Turks about half a century ago. 
Other South Slavs, especially those 
still under Hungary’s rule, began to 
dream of freedom. The idea of form- 
ing one great South Slav nation 
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Map for World Week by Frank Ronan 


The 16,000,000 Yugoslavs live in a country about the size of Oregon. The best farmland is on the Danube plain, in the Morava 
and Vardar River valleys, and close to the mild and rainy Dalmatian coast. Red creas on small map are Russian satellites, 








grew. After World War I the dream 
came true. 

What a rude awakening! Serb and 
Montenegrin couldn't get along with 
Croat and Slovene. Often bullets 
flew—even in parliament. Croatian 
assassins murdered the country’s first 
king (a Serb). 

Then came World War II. Nazi 
Germans overran Yugoslavia. 

But the spirit of freedom burned 
fiercely in the hearts of many Yugo- 
slavs. They hid in the hills and 
fought back. These guerrilla bands 
sometimes fought one another, too. 


THE PARTISANS 


One group, known as the Parti- 
sans, gradually emerged as more 
powerful than the rest. Its leader 
was a Croatian named Josip Broz. 
His nickname was “Tito.” For nearly 
a quarter-century he had bossed the 
Yugoslav Communist party—an out- 
law group, hunted by the police. 

Before the war ended Tito and his 
Communist pals controlled practi- 
cally all of Yugoslavia. The govern- 
ment, the railroads, the army, the 
industries, were in their hands. 

The Russians welcomed them as 
comrades. The Red Army of Russia 
helped drive the Germans out of 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia’s capital. Then 
the Russians left. At the end of war 
not a Russian soldier stood on Yugo- 
slav soil. 

Tito began turning Yugoslavia into 
a miniature Russia. The Communist- 
run government barred all rival po- 
litical parties. It controlled factories. 
[t tried to force farmers into collec- 
tive farms. Yugoslavia’s trade (for- 
merly 75 per cent with the West) 
shifted to Russia and the Communist 
satellite countries of eastern Europe. 

Tito was Stalin’s toughest ally. 
The Yugoslavs fired on U. S. planes, 
denounced the West, helped Greek 
Communists fight. the Greek govern- 
ment, 


THE COMMUNIST SPLIT 


Then it happened—an earthquake 
in the Communist world. Tito re- 
fused to be Stalin's errand-boy. Tito 
intended to rule Yugoslavia himself, 
and not as a mere puppet, either. 

And so, in 1948, Stalin kicked Tito 
off the Soviet team. Will Tito join 
the Western nations’ team? (Turn 
page. ) 


INP photo 
In September Tito (right) announced his marriage. The 28-year-old bride, who is 
a Yugoslav army major, is sitting beside British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. 


Yugoslav Information Service 


Like other Communist countries, Yugoslavia is trying to build up her industries. 
Parades like this aim to stir up pride in producing machines and power equipment. 


Yugoslav Information Service 


In the mountain villages of Yugoslavia grown-ups, as well as young people, are 
learning to read and write. Many isolated villages have never had any schools. 





YUGOSLAVIA: 


Is Tito Still 


THE PRESENT 9 (‘ommmunist? 


7. Tito up to? 
Is he throwing communism 


overboard? Is he building some new 
“home-grown” kind of communism? 
Or he just sticking up a false front 
to hide the same old Red tyranny? 
In any case, what’s going on in 
Yugoslavia today doesn’t look quite 
like the communism of Russian-dom- 
inated lands. Let’s take a look at it. 
FARMERS: When Tito got con- 
trol of Yugoslavia, he had the same 
ideas about farming as the rest of 
his Soviet ex-pals. He tried to get 
farmers to put their lands together 
and work them as a group—like a 
crew of hired farm hands. Farmers 
who didn’t join these “collective 
farms” got slapped with heavy taxes. 
This didn’t work too well. Like 
most farmers, Yugoslav farmers love 
their land. And Yugoslav farmers 
(four fifths of the people) are mighty 
stubborn. Only about a quarter of 
them joined the collectives.- Many 
farmers went on a sort of “sit-down 
strike.” They just stopped working. 
Recently Tito decided to “go easy” 
on the farmers. They aren't being 
forced to join collectives. Instead 
they’re* being encouraged to form 
cooperative groups of a kind long 
familiar in Yugoslavia. Farmers can 
now sell many food crops direct to 
consumers. Formerly these foods 


had to be turned over to the govern- 
ment at low prices. 

But the collective farms stil] are 
“teacher's pet.” Tito hasn’t discarded 
the program. He has it ready in case 
he wants to tighten the screws on 
farmers again. 

INDUSTRY: All good Commu- 
nists believe that heavy industry 
must be developed as fast as pos- 
sible. Iron and steel and weapons 
factories must go up—faster, faster, 
faster. Tito has the same idea. But 
he’s not pushing it so hard right now 
as he formerly did. The amount of 
government funds set up for build- 
ing heavy industry has been consid- 
erably reduced. 

“STATES’ RIGHTS”: At first 
Tito tried to run everything from 
his capital at Belgrade. Now the six 
“People’s Republics” that make up 
Yugoslavia (see map p. 10) are get- 
ting more power. Councils of citi- 
zens help run local government. 
They are taking responsibilities that 
used to be reserved for trusted Com- 
munist party members. 

WORKER-MANAGEMENT: 
There’s a “states’ rights” movement in 
industry, too. The Communist gov- 
ernment in Belgrade used to operate 
just about all enterprises—railroads, 
mines, factories, newspapers, stores, 
book publishing, etc. About a year 


OUR FRONT COVER: Most Communist coun- 
tries urge people to work without pay on 
construction jobs in their spare time. (If you 
know what’s good for you—you “volun- 
teer’’!) Yugoslav boys and girls are recruited 
for work camps, where they get shoes, work 
clothes, food, and lodging, but no pay. The 
signs indicate that the cover photo was taken 
at a work-camp barrack of the Crootian 
Communist Youth Movement. Photo at left 
on this page shows another Croat work«<amp 
group, both boys and girls, marching gaily 
to work with Yugoslav flags and Tito’s pic- 
ture. (Is it Communist propaganda?) Black 
Star photos. 





ago the government began turning 
businesses over to the employees. A 
central government planning board 
picks the plant manager. But a coun- 
cil elected by workers in each fac- 
tory helps run the business. 

RELIGION AND CIVIL LIB- 
ERTY: On the surface, at least, 
Yugoslavs seem to have more free- 
dom than people of other Commu- 
nist countries. Courts were recently 
reformed to give accused persons 
some chance to defend themselves. 
Travelers report they are free to 
visit most parts of Yugoslavia. Books 
aren't censored. Churches and 
mosques are open. 

How about the other side? Only 
one political party—the Communist 
party, which Tito runs—is allowed. 
As for criticizing Tito or praising 
Western capitalism or Stalin-type 
communism—well, it just isn’t done, 
if you want to stay out of jail. 

As for religion, the government is 
still trying to break the power of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Several 
years ago Tito jailed Archbishop 
Stepinac, head of the Catholic 
Church in Yugoslavia. Although 
Stepinac has been freed from jail, 
he can’t leave his home village. The 
government is trying to get priests 
to join associations (which take or- 
ders from the Communist govern- 
ment). Communist party members 
recently were warned to regard re- 
ligion as an enemy. (It seems that 
too many Communists were getting 
married in church! ) 

What does it all add up to? Is Tito 
temporarily “taking it easy” on his 
Communist program in hopes of 
getting more aid from Western na- 
tions? Tito insists he’s still a Com- 
munist—the only real Communist. 

“What they have in Russia,” he 
says, “is not communism at all. They 
have no democracy while we are 
developing genuine Socialist de- 
mocracy” (whatever that is). 





* 


A’, YUGOSLAVIA: THE PRESENT 
EY, 


Tito Between Two Worlds 


]F YUcostavs held a popularity 


contest to decide on their fa- 


vorite “Americanish” (American), 
the winner would probably be a 
young Texan known to Yugoslavs 
only as “Gospodin [Mr.}] CARE.” 

“Mr. CARE” is Frederick B. Cor- 
dova, Jr. Last year 4,000,000 people— 
one of every four Yugoslavs—came 
to him for help in time of need. 

The year 1950 was a terrible year 
in Yugoslavia. Drought withered the 
crops. Starvation threatened whole 
communities. 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture offered Yugoslavia $35,000,- 
000 worth of surplus food. CARE 
(the Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Europe) was asked to 
get the food to the people who need- 
ed help. Cordova was in charge. 

“Spy!” screamed the Moscow ra- 
dio, when Cordova and the first bar- 
rels marked “C.A.R.E.—U.S.A.” land- 
ed in Yugoslavia in 1951. 


“NO STRINGS ATTACHED” 


Even Yugoslav secret police were 
suspicious at first. Said Cordova: 

“They followed me everywhere 
until I convinced them I had come 
only to show people how to make an 
omelet out of powdered milk and 
eggs. It was hard to make people un- 
derstand that the 36,000,000 pounds 
of powdered milk and eggs we 
brought was an honest gift from the 
American people—with no strings at- 
tached.” 

“No strings attached.” That sums 
up Yugoslavia’s determination (1) 
to get everything it can from West- 
ern nations, and (2) not to promise 
anything in return. 

This seems to be the way Tito fig- 
ures it: 

“On account of me, the year 1948 
will go down in history. I was the first 
Communist to lead an entire Com- 
munist nation to defy the Russians. 
That’s worth big money to the West- 
ern nations. They can’t afford either 
to let me go broke or be taken over 
by the Russians. Why? 


Is Yugoslavia on our side? 


Burek in Buffalo Courier Express 


“1. A Communist Yugoslavia, in- 
dependent of Russia, is a showcase 
for the benefit of Russia's satellites. 
Our example proves that a satellite 
can say ‘Nuts!’ to Russia and get 
away with it. 

“2. Our army of 600,000 is the 
biggest in Europe outside of Russia. 
Our soldiers may not be too well 
equipped—but they'll fight if Rus- 
sia'’s satellites attack. Our army is a 
constant threat to the Soviet world. 

“3. Yugoslavia has key defense 
materials the West needs—such as 
lead, copper, and zinc. 

“4. Notice where Yugoslavia lies 
on the map of Europe. Yugoslavia 
stands between the Russians and the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean seas. 
As a result, Western ships can use 
these seas freely.” 


TITO PULLED WESTWARD 


Yes, Tito has something to “sell” 
the West. But can he make the sale 
and remain a lone wolf in world af- 
fairs—independen: of both the West 
and the Communist world? Already 
there are signs that foreign aid is 
spinning a web that is binding Tito 
to the West. 

In 1947—only five years ago—most 
of Yugoslavia’s trade was with Rus- 
sia and her satellites. In 1952 West 


Germany (in the free world) is 
Yugoslavia’s chief trading partner. 
Yugoslavia has hardly any trade 
with the Communist world. 

In 1947 Yugoslavia was helping 
Greek rebels. From Yugoslav bases 
these Communists raided northern 
Greece. In 1952 Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Turkey are talking about an al- 
liance. Such a combination would 
link Yugoslavia indirectly with the 
North Atlantic Pact. Both Greece 
and Turkey are NATO members. 

In 1947 Tito’s anti-aircraft guns 
were shooting down unarmed U. S. 
planes that happened to wander 
across Yugoslavia. In 1952 the U. S. 
is sending Tito tanks, heavy artillery, 
and jet airplanes. His army now de- 
pends on the U. S. for most of its 
equipment. And if Russia's satellites 
invade Yugoslavia, he'll need lots 
more Western help. 

In 1947 Tito was screaming “Im- 
perialist! Warmonger!” at the West- 
ern world. In 1952 he’s desperate for 
aid from the West to keep his people 
from hunger and to keep the wheels 
of industry turning. The U. S., Brit- 
ain, and France jointly gave Yugo- 
slavia $120,000,000 in 1951-52. The 
three Western powers have prom- 
ised $99,000,000 more this year. 


WEATHER TROUBLES 


What's his trouble this time? 
Mostly the weather—again. This 
summer, just as in 1950, drought 
struck. The dry weather killed half 
the corn, tobacco, sugar beets, and 
fruit, and a third of the potatoes and 
sunflower seeds (used as a source 
of vegetable oil). 

Usually Yugoslavia produces more 
food than it needs. It sells a good 
deal abroad to pay for raw materials 
it must import. But this year Yugo- 
slavia will have to buy from abroad 
close to a million tons of food. 

Tito’s relations with most Western 
nations are getting better and better. 
But with one neighbor—Italy—his re- 
lations grow worse and worse. On 
the next page you'll see why. 
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Wide World photo 


Both the Italian and Yugoslav people have gotten so excited about Trieste that it will be hard to arrange a compromise. 


left, Serb youths with signs denouncing Italy. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
VS. ITALY 


Ip rhobtle tangled troubles— 
statesmen can’t seem to unravel 
them! 

Let’s have a look for ourselves. 
We board a Navy freighter carrying 
supplies to Austria. We cross the 
ocean, push through the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and sail along the Adri- 
atic Sea almost to its northern end 
(see map, p. 10). 

A crescent-shaped harbor opens 
before us. Houses cluster in a semi- 
circle round the harbor. Behind 
the harbor rise steep hills. Old stone 
houses cling to the hillside, along 
twisting stair-like streets. 

From ship-side, things look peace- 
ful enough here in the bustling port 
of Trieste. But don’t be fooled! This 
is one of the tenderest sore spots in 
Europe—and has been for a long 
time. Like the Saar (WW, Sept. 24, 
p. 16), Trieste is a little place, but 
causes a lot of trouble. 

The reason is that three of 
Trieste’s neighbors have conflicting 
interests in the Adriatic port. 

(1) Many years ago Italians set- 
tled here and in the coastal region 
nearby. “Trieste is ours,” Italy in- 
sists. “We belong to Italy,” say most 
“Triestines”(as the people of Trieste 
are called). 

(2) Although the people of the 
port of Trieste are Italians, many 


Right, Roman boys raise placards: “Trieste or die’; “Tito to the gallows.” 


Troubles of Trieste 


people in the country round about 
are Slovenes. “Slovenes are Yugo- 
slavs!” says Yugoslavia. “Trieste is 
ours. Besides, Italy doesn’t need this 
port, but it’s important to us.” 

(3) This port is important, not 
only to the Yugoslavs, but to central 
Europe. For many years Trieste has 
been Austria’s chief port. For more 
than 500 years Austria held Trieste. 

When defeated Austria was di- 
vided up after World War I, Italy 
got Trieste. But in World War II, 
Italy was on the losing side and 
Yugoslavia was an ally of the win- 
ners. The Yugoslavs demanded Tri- 
este as spoils of war. 


FREE TERRITORY PLAN 


The U. N. Security Council 
stepped in. It decided that the city 
of Trieste and the nearby country- 
side (a region altogether about a 
quarter as big as Rhode Island) 
should become the “Free Territory 
of Trieste.” This was to be a minia- 
ture independent nation. It would be 
run by a governor picked by the 
U. N. Security Council. 

In the meantime, the “Free Terri- 
tory” was divided into two occupa- 
tion zones. Zone A, the northern 
third, includes the city of Trieste. 
Zone A has over three fourths of 
the “Free Territory's” population of 


about 380,000. U. S. and British 
troops occupy the zone. 

The Yugoslavs occupy Zone B. In 
fact, they have made it practically 
part of Yugoslavia. 

And that’s the way things stand. 
The Security Council never could 
agree on who should be governor. 
Italy demands all of Trieste. So does 
Yugoslavia. 

In 1948 the U. S., Britain, and 
France said they favored giving the 
whole “Free Territory” to Italy. Italy 
was a loyal partner of the West. And 
at that time Yugoslavia was still Rus- 
sia’s partner. 

But today Tito, boss of Yugo- 
slavia, is Stalin’s enemy. He is be- 
coming more and more closely tied 
to the Western defense program (see 
page 13). The Western allies don’t 
want to step on Tito’s toes about 
Trieste. The West doesn’t want to 
offend Italy, either. 

Here’s the latest: Marshal Tito 
proposes that Italy and Yugoslavia 
run Trieste together. Each would 
appoint the governor alternately. 
Italy says “no.” The Italians propose 
splitting the territory between Italy 
and Yugoslavia, on the basis of a 
vote to be taken by the Triestines. 
Tito says “no.” 

What's the answer to the puzzle 
of Trieste? 




















ie wasn’t too long ago that people were 
quite content to peer at eight-inch JV 
screens. But as larger picture tubes were 
developed, viewers could stop.squinting 
at tiny screens and relax as they watched 
TV programs coming in large and clear, 
Recently General Electric engineers un- 
veiled the biggest tube they've made so 
far—a 27-incher with an aluminized back- 
ing for added brightness. Production is 
under way at the Company’s Electronics 
Park plant in Syracuse, N. Y 
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O* top of the Empire State Building, 
the tallest building in the world, is a 
television antenna tower, and on top of 
the tower is a beacon light for airplane 
eee When a lamp bulb in the beacon 
as to be replaced it’s a real expedition 
for the steeple jacks who do it. They have 
to climb through a maze of antennas, 
cables, and tower webbing to that dizzying 
~ fg more than a quarter of a mile above 
the street. The whole operation runs the 
replacement cost up to around $150. 
ntil comparatively recently the lamps 
had to be replaced after every hard rain- 
storm—the water would break the hot 
glass. But now the beacon has a new kind 
of lamp that General Electric developed 
Gupecialty for the purpose. It’s made of 
heat-resisting glass that won't break when 
the rain hits it. Pilots flying over Man- 
hattan have a more reliable guiding light, 
maintenance costs have plunged, and the 
lamp-replacers are saved a lot of leg work 
and nerve strain. 


TV, Lamps and Weather 


MAN has learned quite a few things 
are in the G-E News... 


about the weather and the possibility 

of controlling it since the day in 1946 
when a General Electric scientist dropped 
dry ice into a cloud and produced the first 
man-made snow. Weaiher experts know 
how, under certain conditions, to make it 
rain, and there is evidence that their 
operations can set up patterns and se- 
uences of rainfall across the continent. 
nd they’re not through yet. A new proj- 
ect is a one-year pres 2 of long-distance 
weather movements and Pm physics 
which G-E weather men will carry out for 


the Office of Naval Research. 
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Q. Is if all right for a girl to call a 
boy on the telephone? Or would that 
— it look as if she was “chasing” 

i: 


A. Yes, it’s all right for a girl to 
telephone a boy—if she has some- 
thing important to say. But be sure 
that the something is really im- 
-portant. Two good excuses would 


be: to invite a boy to a party, or 
to ask a strictly essential question 
about a school assignment. Another 
reason to call might be to get some 
needed information about a - club 
meeting or an extra-curricular activ- 
ity that he’d be likely to know some- 
thing about. 

However, it isn’t a good idea to 
“buzz” Joe just to chat with him, no 
matter how much you long to. It’s 
a man’s right to call a girl any time 
he feels like it, but the situation 
doesn’t work in reverse. Even 
though life in these United States is 
otherwise democratic, a man’s ego 
is still hurt when he thinks a girl is 
out-maneuvering him. So, leave any 





Arrow and Weel—what a combo for the chilly 


days at hand! Add traditional Arrow flair for style 
and you see smooth lookers like these. (Left) a bold 
wool, 40% cotton 
($8.95). Its teammate is the famous Arrow Alpine 
Flannel, 85% wool, 15% nylon ($12.95). BOTH 


Arrow Buccaneer Plaid, 60% 


‘ARROW — 
Sports Shirts 





WASHABLE. (Prices subject to change by Govern- 
ment regulation.) Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 





“chasing” to the 
fellows, and save 
your friendly 
chats for when 
you meet in per- 
son. 

Don't wear out 
your brains 
dreaming up fee- 
ble excuses to 
phone Joe. Al- 
most always, boys see through these 
things—even when you think -your 
act is foolproof. If you want a fel- 
low to dial your number, don’t dial 
his without a real reason! 


Gay Head 


Q. When you have to ask a girl 
for a date at the last minute, what 
can you say to convince her that 
she's not playing “sécond fiddle”? 
Some girls always think a fellow 
must have asked somebody else 
first—even if .it isn’t true. 


A. The best way to convince any- 
one that you're sincere is to tell the 
truth. If you honestly don’t know 
that you can go to a certain party 
until the last minute, and then want 
Jean to go with you, say some- 
thing like this: “I'm sorry, Jean, to 
call you so late but, if some lucky 
fellow hasn't already hooked you for 
tonight, would you like to go to the 
dance with me? I only found out this 
afternoon that I could go myself; 
otherwise I'd have asked you 
earlier.” If this is the truth, you 
shouldn’t sound “phony,” and Jean 
should believe you. If she’s free and 
would like to go, she'll probably 
accept. 

Be careful, though, not to let this 
happen too often. Girls like to know 
ahead of time when they're going to 
have a date. And they don't feel 
especially lucky and happy to be 
“saved” from an evening at home 
by a last-minute phone call. Some- 
times a girl would even rather have 
a dateless evening than admit to a 
boy on Saturday afternoon that no- 
body else has asked her yet for a 
date for that night. 

Remember, too, that the boy who 
asks for a date several days in ad- 
vance (and a week or more before 
a formal affair) is much more apt 
to get his date than the fellow who 
waits until Zero Hour. Planning 
ahead shows a girl that you're polite 
and considerate, and greatly im- 
proves your chances of finding her 
free, happy, and rarin’ to go! 





Family Pursestrings 


Don’s high school crowd was plan- 
ning an all-day trip to the city. They 
were going to see a play and a TV 
show and have a steak dinner at one 
of the city restaurants. Expenses, 
they estimated, would come to about 
$15 apiece. 

“It's not easy for us to scrape up 
that much money,” Don’s father told 
him. “That’s quite a sum.” 

But Don’s mother came to the res- 
cue. “There’s the money I've been 
saving for a new washing machine,” 
she said. “I'll give you fifteen dollars 
of that, Don.” 

“Whoopee!” cried Don. 
saved the day, Mom!” 


1. Should Don take this money? 
If he does, should he promise to pay 
it back later? Why or why not? 
Would that depend on how easily 
he could earn the money? Would it 
make any difference whether he had 
a part-time job or not? If Don had no 
immediate way of making money, 
should he just pocket his mother’s 
money as a gift? Or should he give 
up the trip entirely? Or should he 
find a way of making some money in 
order to pay his mother back? 

2. Do you think that parents of 
teen-agers have a right to expect 
their children to pay for their enter- 
tainment? Or is it the responsibility 
of parents to put aside some money 
for their children’s pleasure just as 
they do for their food and clothes? 

How should @ student decide how 
much money—if any—to accept from 
his parents? By considering - how 
much they can afford to give him? 
By deciding how much he can per- 
suade them to give him? Or by mak- 
ing up his mind to be financially in- 
dependent as far as possible, no 
matter what the family’s income may 
be? 


“You've 


3. Do you think that most parents 
like to give money and other gifts 
to their children? When parents in- 
sist that they want to give generous- 
ly to their children, is it silly to re- 
fuse them? Are there any dangers in 
accepting too much from your par- 
ents? If so, what are they? 
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Sue’s mom advised, 

“Don't fret and pout... 
A hearty breakfast 

And you'll stand out!” 


Lifeless, lonesome, that was Sue 
Bored... ignored... Nothing to do! 








Now, smiling, beguiling, 
Vivacious, too 

The gang calls her 
Sensational Sue! 


Changed her habits . 
Began to eat wholesome 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 


ood, le 
WHEAT, the orien. Nintsco > SHRED really 
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B..... BY NABISCO + NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Moke Mine Brevkfost’—a clever 6-page 
ot pact: gayly ilustrated, plus 3 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 
and money for family and party breakfost. Teachers—write to National 
Biscuit Company, ‘Niagora Falls, New York, Dept. S-1152, specifying number of copies desired. 
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+ +« and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too, Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

lama pupil at Shulamith Schoo! for 
Girls, where I receive World Week. 

I would like you to make a KEY 
issue after the elections, so that we can 
know the new members of the cabinet. 

Susan Peikes 
Shulamith School for Girls 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


cover the doings 
new administra- 


We will certainl 
and problems of 


tion in World Week. The President's 


eabinet and other key appointments 
will be published as soon as they are 
available after Inauguration Day, Jan- 
uary 20. (President Truman and his 
cabinet hold office until then.) Soon 
after the first of the year, we will bring 
you a unit on the new administration 
and its problems and plans. The KEY 
issue which you received with your 
October 22 issue will (except for the 
one page on the cabinet) still be useful 
throughout the school year-—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

We had a slight disagreement in our 
class over the answers to the “Graph 
Facts,” in the Oct. 1 World Week. The 
two that bothered us were numbers 9 
and 10. We didn’t know whether it 
should be based on the pre-war produc- 
tion or not. 

Joyce Carpenter 
Cambridge, Wisc. 


To those who had trouble with ques- 
tions 9 and 10 about the graph in the 
Oct. 1 workbook—here’s a hint: You 
have to use both the top graph and 
the lower left graph to answer the ques- 
tions. Notice that the top graph shows 


that West Germany was producing 61% 
of Germany's industrial goods before 
World War Il—in other words, over 
50% more than East Germany. Note 
that the lower left graph shows that 
(in comparison with 1938 production ) 
East pe | West Germany stand in rela- 
tion to each other just about as they did 
before the war. Therefore both 9 and 
10 are true.—Ed. 





Answer to last week's puzzle 
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. “You cannot fool all of 
the ___. all of the-time.” 


. “Opportunity but 


once, 
. A circle of light. 
ri ards many 
times before their 
deaths.” 


. Girl’s name. 15. Exists. 
. Invented the Cotton gin. 
Handle, manage. 

“On 


22. Drive (abbr.). 
. “Two heads are better 

ON nde 

. Negative answer. 

. Preposition. 

. Brother (French). 

. American newspaperman 

imprisoned in Czecho- 

slovakia (initials). 

. Mineral in its native 
“Out of the f 

. “Out of the frying ——., 

into the fire.” 

. Common suffix, 

. “Like off a duck's 
back.” 


. Biblical form for “You.” 
. Exclamation of delight. 
. “The Sweetheart o 
“ESS” "any 
. “Sweets to the ._._.” 
“.,..Nothing is certain 
but death and 4 
. Expression of surprise. 
. Hawaiian Islands (abbr.). 
One who does something. 
Poem. 53. Leave out. 


55. Borough of Richmond in 


N. Y.. City, — Island. 
| A A 
1 lend me 


. “In one 


. 21st letter of the Greek 


alphabet. 


2. “Oh, is 





and West is West, and 
never the twain shall 
meet.” 


8. Overload (abbr.). 

4. “Knowledge is — ~~ 
5. Newspaperman, 

3 “Am iI my brother’s 


. Musical instrument. 

. Chem. symbol, cerium. 
. Leg joint. 
. “I came, I 


aren | 


conquered.” 


. Road (abbr.). 
. Company (abbr.). 
21. “What —__ these 


mortals be. 


. Beneath (poetical). 
. “The love of is 


the root of all evil.” 


. “I have other fish to __..” 
. “Many are called but 


.. are chosen.” 
7 and out 
the other. 


. “It’s a long to 


Tipperary. 


. “Suit the _.___ to the 


word.” 


7. One of two 


Atomic weight (abbr ). 


. “Absence makes the 


71 or fonder.” 


2. Established principle. 
3. Personal pronoun. 
. “Fired 


. the __.__._ heard 
round the world.” 


. Part of the leg. 


Belonging to Ed. 


. Contraction of it is. 
. Each (abbr.). 


. Female parent. 


The Phrase Is Familiar 


By Charles Hinson, Dreher H. $., Columbia, $. C. 


*® Starred words refer to popular quot 
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STUDENTS are invited te submit original crossword puzzles for publication 


CSchalactic M 





Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 


which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum cbovut 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave.. New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 





Hurry! Contest Closes Nov. I7! 


WIN MONEY AND TYPEWRITER FOR XMAS! 


206 chances to win in $4525 
Royal Portable Prize Contest! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on a subject you have lots of ideas about, 


“What | think about my home town” 





CREEPERS ! 1 COULD WRITE 
ABOUT THE FOOTBALL TEAM 
THE NEW TELEVISION STATION 
MERE, OR THE ORIVERS TRAINING COURSE! 


THE COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS 
TREE, OR THE DANCES WE HAVE 
OR MY FAVORITE TEACHER 
ARE SUBJECTS / COULD CHOOSE. 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject ““What 
I Think About My Home Town” is not longer than 600 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject “What 
I Think About My Home Town” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters or cash) your letter must be signed by a 
local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Have you a favorite local 
charity? Here’s a real chance to tell about it in your letter! Have you 
a camera club?’ Do you go on camping trips? Here are swell subjects! 


Have you a local industry especially interesting to you? Here’s another 
fine subject! Is there some leading citizen who's done good in your 
town? Let’s hear about him! Do you think your high school’s just 
about the best in the world? Get going on that! What does your town 
do for servicemen? Does a group send CARE packages overseas? 
Here are two spléndid subjects. 


Oh, there are millions of subjects to write about! Think of the 
good things about America, our freedom of speech, our equal justice 
under law, our elections, and then apply these ideas to what’s happen- 
ing in your home town. 





FIRST PRIZE $200 CASH 


(Senior Div.) 


and ROYAL Gauaz@ 








yyreman 


5 MORE $200 CASH PRIZES AND 
ROYAL PORTABLE PRIZES! 
200 OTHER VALUABLE CASH PRIZES! 


Hey, fellas and gals in both Senior and Junior Highs! Just 
take a look at these generous prizes in the Royal Portable 
Typewriter Prize Contest! 


103 Chances to Win in SENIOR High Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 
$200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 

100 Cash Prizes .# . $ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Roya! Portable dealer. 


103 Chances to Win in JUNIOR High Division 


(7th, 8th, 9th grades) 

. . $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 

. . $ 10 each** 

*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer. 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Roya! Portable dealer, 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When fin- 
ished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter or double 
the cash by having a local Royal Portable dealer sign your 
entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazine, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 








Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


minaret (p. 10)—A slender tower at- 
tached to a mosque (a Moslem place of 
worship). The tower has one or more 
balconies, from which a Moslem official 
(called a muezzin) calls followers of 
his religion to prayer. 

guerrilla (p. 11)—A member of an 


independent band of raiders who are 
fighting in wartime but not as members 
of organized armies. 

collective farm (p. 11)—A type of 
farm, encouraged in most Communist 
countries, in which a group of neigh- 
boring farmers put their lands together 
and work them together. In theory, the 
farmers share the produce of their joint 
effort. In practice, the Communist gov- 
ernment usually requires such large 
amounts of the produce to be turned 





Useful book, Remember when you 
were small and sometimes sat on the 
telephone book to reach the dining room 
table? Now you use the directory to 
look up your ’ numbers. Or, you 
look in the Yellow Pages for a bicycle 
repairman, or a sporting goods store— 
or maybe Dad needs a plumber in a 
hurry! So it’s one of the most useful 
books you have in the house. 


Sharpshooter. A “hot” basketball 
team sometimes sinks half its shots. 
But a coach is satisfied if 1 out of 3 
tries is accurate. So your telephone 
book is a real champ when it comes 
to accuracy. Out of every 10,000 list- 
ings in it, only a few—less than 10— 
are not completely perfect. A basket- 
ball team that accurate might score 
200 points in a game! 


Hot off the press. Ever wonder 
how“Information”can give you some- 
body’s new or changed telephone 
number so fast? It’s because some- 
one worked through the night. In big 
cities, with hundreds of changes daily, 
a list of the new and changed num- 
bers is printed every night. At dawn, 
messengers rush these lists to the “In- 
formation” operators. Chances are, 
if you move today, “Information” will 
have your new number first thing to- 
morrow morning. 


Accuracy and speed produce results whether in a basketball game or a tele- 
phone directory. Your telephone company tries hard to give you both. 
That’s one of the reasons your telephone service is the best in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





over to the government (usually at low 
prices) that the farmers do not have 
much more control of the land or e 
in its produce than if they were hired 
hands. 

cooperative (p. 12)—A business or- 
ganization which, usually, handles buy- 
ing or selling for a group of persons, 
who jointly own the business. The 
members share the cost and, usually, 
divide up the income from the venture 
in proportion to the amount each mem- 
ber has invested in or has purchased 
from the cooperative. The purpose is, 
usually to get rid of the “middleman’s” 
profit in buying and selling of goods. 


Say it Right! 
Kenya (p. 4)—ké nya; kén ya. 
Kenyatta (p. 4)—kén yd ta. 
Mau Mau (p. 4)—m6 m6; mou mou. 
Magsaysay (p. 4)—mdg si si. 
Croat (p. 10)—kré &t. 
Croatia (p. 10)—kré 4 shi a. 
Bosnia-Herzegovena (p. 10) — bdz ni a 

hér tsé g6 vé ni. 

Voivodina (p. 10)—voi vé dé na. 
Slovene (p. 10)—slé vén. 
Belgrade (p. 10)—bél grad. 
Yugoslavia (p. 10)—y60 go sla vi a. 
Josip Broz (p. 11)—y6 sép bréz. 
Tito (p. 11)—té td. 
Trieste (p. 14)—tré é@st. 


AMERICAN fk LBERTY 


Ninth in a series of statements of the 
“Premises of American Liberty,” prepared by 
the Citizenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University — a project 
aimed at strengthening the teaching of 
American citizenship. The “Premises” are 
drawn from Federal and State constitutions, 
laws, and court decisions. 


THE FREE ECONOMY 
Basic Economic Goals 

a. An increasing national produc- 
tivity, made possible by technological 
development, that will lower the cost 
of goods and raise the standard of liv- 
ing. 

b. The elimination of deep and pro- 
longed depression. 

c. The freest possible economic com- 
petition consistent with the general wel- 
fare. ; 

d. Opportunity for full development. 

e. Full employment under safe and 
healthful working conditions. 

f. Fair pay. 

g. Sufficient food, clothing, housing, 
and medical care. 

h. Social security—protection against 
the basic hazards of existence such as 
old age, sickness, accident, and unem- 
ployment. 

i. The opportunity to enjoy life—no 
one should beso hard-pressed to earn 
the necessities of life that he cannot 
take part in “the pursuit of happiness.” 





Know Your World 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Yugoslavia 











|. MAPPING IT OUT 


Use the maps on page 10 for ref- 
erence in the following pencil-work 
on the map above: 

1. Label Yugoslavia. 

2. Black in any part of the U.S.S.R. 
(Russia) which appears on the map. 

3. Lightly shade Communist areas. 

4. Write the letter T at the ap- 
proximate location of Trieste. 

5. Put a star at the location of 
Yugoslavia’s capital. Label it. 

6. Write It. on Italy and Gr. on 
Greece. 

7. With a heavy line, draw the 
approximate course of the Danube 
River. 

8. If you traveled by air by the 
shortest route between Austria and 
Bulgaria, in which direction would 
you fly? 


ll. TRIESTE’S TROUBLES 


Write T or F if the statement is 
true or false. Write O if it is an opin- 
10n. 

__l. Trieste is a port on the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

__.2. Most people in the city of Tri- 
este are Italians by descent. 

__3. Yugoslavia has a better claim 
to Trieste than Italy does. 

__4. In 1948, while Tito was still 
friendly with Russia, the Western 
allies proposed giving all of Trieste 
to Italy. 

__5. The U. N. should take the re- 
sponsibility for settling the Trieste 
problem. 


ill. TITO’S YUGOSLAVIA 


‘ Write the letter of the correct 
choice in the blank space. 

1. Tito came to power over Yugo- 
slavia: (a) during World War I; 
(b) as a leader of guerrillas in World 
War II; (c) in a free election by the 
Yugoslav people. 

__2. At the end of World War II, 
Yugoslavia’s chief ally was: (a) Rus- 
sia; (b) United States; (c) Britain. 
__3. Tito “broke” with Russia be- 
cause: (a) he wanted to substitute 
capitalism for communism in Yugo- 
slavia; (b) the U. S. promised him 
financial aid; (c) Tito didn’t want to 
take orders from Russia. 

__4. Each of the following exists in 
Yugoslavia today except: (a) collec- 
tive farms; (b) government control 
of industry; (c) anti-Communist po- 
litical parties. 

__5. Each of the following is a re- 
gion in Yugoslavia except: (a) Ser- 
bia; (b) Bulgaria; (c) Croatia. 


IV. AID TO TITO 


Write F if the statement is an ar- 
gument in favor of U. S. aid to Tito. 
Write A if it is argument against giv- 
ing Tito aid. 

—_1. You can’t trust a country with 
a Communist government. 

__2. Yugoslavia is ho longer one of 
Russia's satellites. 

__3. Tito has a big army that would 
fight if attacked by the Soviet bloc. 
__4. Religion is under attack in Yu- 
goslavia. 

__5. Yugoslavia, Greece, and Tur- 
key are talking about a possible al- 
liance. 

__6. Yugoslavia’s location makes it a 
shield for free-world trade in the 
Mediterranean. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING 
CAP 


Do you think Tito should be ac- 
cepted by the free world as a full 
partner? 

(Answer this question on separate 
sheet of paper. ) 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
section as a scored quiz, the following 
seoring is suggested: 4 for each item 
in Question I, 5 for each item in Ques- 
tions II and Ill, 3 for each item in 


Question IV. Total, 100. 








A. CUT ALONG LINE 


Be a Champion Giver, Pop 
it will help your kids a lot! 


THE POPULAR NEW 


Finger Plat 
UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 


The Greatest Portable Ever 
Made... with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 
New See-Set Margins! New Key-Set 
Tabulation! New Standard-Spaced Key- 
board! New Balanced Segment Shift! 
New Non-Glare Finger Form Keys! 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it, Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan, 
Terms as low as $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, WN. Y. 
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Winning 


RIENDS, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your fountain pens. I need your 
help. It all started several weeks ago 
with a letter from George Maranjian, 
—_ editor of The Hopewell News, 


— Va. 

rge wrote: “Hopewell High 
School’s football team has set a state 
record by winning 35 straight games. 
I'm certain Ho ell is approaching a 
national ration and thets the alias 
I'm writing to you. Do you know what 
the record is?’ 

Sounds ‘easy to answer, doesn't it? 
Just o a high school football record 
book and there it is. The only trouble is 
—there’s no such book. Nobody keeps 
track of high school footbal! records. 

So George’s question was a toughie. 
It sent me reeling to hae files, where 
I an digging through old newspaper 
cannes = Lote. i finally hit a 
dirt in some of my old columns. I found 
four great winning streaks, as follows: 


Streaks 


57 in a row, Tallassee (Ala.) H. S. 
(1941-1947). 

51 in a row, Washington H. S., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio (1937-42). 

48 in a row, Concord (Mass.) H. S. 
(1945-50). 

46 in a row, Wausau (Wis.) H. S. 
(P-1951). 

I should add that at least one of 
these teams (Washington) played a tie 
game during the streak. I don’t know 
whether any of the other streaks were 
marred by ties. 

I also came across a 78-game streak, 
compiled by a high school in Bedford 
County, Tenn. But I couldn’t get any- 
body to confirm that record. So I'm not 
including it here. 

Which brings us back to the present. 
In writing to George Maranjian, I said 
that while Hopewell’s 35-game streak 
wasn’t an all-time record, it probably 
was the biggest still going. I sealed the 
envelope and dropped it into the chute. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Why dine on dry sandwiches when you can add flavor fillips 
carrot sticks, or celery? Wrap them separately 
Good to eat and good for your health, too! 


VrabdaMmielaalehiol ss 


fin wax paper 


Do you take your lunch to school? 
Remember this important rule: 

Add one food that’s raw—for lunch— 
To give yourself that added punch! 





Upon returning to my desk, I was 
handed a telegram. 

It read: “Sikeston (Mo.) High 
School's football team won its 42nd 
straight game last Friday night. Is this 
a national record?” Yipe! 

Anyway, it proves one thing: There 
must be a lot of winning streaks I know 
nothing about. And that’s where you 
come in. If you know of any football 
record—past or present—that can = 
these, how about dropping me a car 
Between 3,000,000 of you and one of 
me, we ought to dig up every record 
worth knowing about. 

(Late flashes; Austin (Minn.) H. S. 
had a 36-game streak broken on Oct. 
10, and Weymouth (Mass.) H. S. had 
a 3l-game streak snapped in its 1952 
opening game. Memorial H. S. of West 
New York, N. J., had a 30-game streak 
going on Oct. 25.) 


Ronny Erickson, of Ritenour H. S., 
Overland, Mo., thinks I made an error 
in my October 15 column when I stated 
that Joe Black chalked up the lowest 
earned-run average in the big cages: 
He claims that Allie Reynolds the 
lowest average, an amazing 2.07. 

It happens that both, of us are right. 
Joe Black did have a lower e.r. average 
than Reynolds, but it couldn't be count- 
ed because he didn’t pitch —— in- 
nings (154) to be included in the of- 
ficial listings. 

Just in case you're interested, the 
five top pitchers in each league on the 
basis of earned ‘runs allowed were: 
American—Reynolds, Garcia, Lemon, 
Shantz, and Dobson; National—Wil- 
helm, Hacker, Roberts, Drews, Rush. 


bNote to the senior class of Leon High 
School, Tallahassee, Fla.: You've got 
me over a barrel, men. When I wrote 
that article (October 8) bemoaning the 
dullness of modern world series play, 
I thought I was on pretty safe ground. 
I didn’t dream that the 1952 series 
would turn out to be one of the great- 
est in history. 

You can also razz me for picking 
Doby over Mantle on the all-star team 
(remember, though, that Doby led the 
league in homers and was only one be- 
hind the leader in runs batted in), but 
don’t make me laugh by comparing 
Bob Kuzava with Pete Alexander. That's 
like comparing a kiddy car with a B-29. 


bScoop! Looks as though the U. S. 
might win the Davis Cup this after 
all. I've just learned that both aces of 
the Australian tennis team, Frank Sedg- 
man and Ken McGregor, have turned 
pro. My spy tells me that they'll make 
their pro debut against Jack Kramer 
and Pancho Gonzales in Los Angeles 
sometime in December. (I got this tip 
on October 13.) 

—Herman L. Masi, Sports Editor 





The sailor, home on leave, went to 
see a doctor about a sore throat. 

Doctor (after examination): “Try 
gargling with salt water.” 

Sailor: “What, again! I've been tor- 
pedoed three times!” 


Service with a Sneeze 
Man (stopping his car in filling sta- 
tion): “I'll take two quarts of gas and 
a pint of oil.” 
Filling Station Operator: “O.K., sir, 
and would you like me to sneeze in 
your tires?” 


it's Bearded, Too! 
“Next I will tell you how we shock 
the wheat.” 
“Dear me. Should I listen to this?” 
murmured the woman from the city, 


Savings? 

The three men in a smoking com- 
partment of a train were discussing the 
vagaries of men. One said, “I know a 
man who writes a very small hand to 
save ink:” 

Another said, “A friend of my father 
always stops the clock at night to save 
wear and tear on it.” 

“Your men are spendthrifts,” said 
the third. “I know an old man who 
won't read the paper because, he says, 
it wears out his glasses.” 

Quote 





Pay Right Ray 


Lang it's mast to learn ANY INSTRUMENT—even if you 
know ¢ note now. No boring @¢xercises. You play de- 
Henna Dieces x Our AWAY—from very first lesson! ey 
ple as A-B-C. You make amacing pregrese—aet home. 
a preity "toe without teacher. Only few cents 
per lesson. 850 NTS! 


and hon « ae and pestese 
FREE BOOK 3%4,%8" sie Wists 
them No obligstion: 4 
pee Winshinaton, me ¥. oft Music. 3 Studio BigBtt, 


\. DIRECT PROJECT TRAI WING’ 
(S pnd See . | x. 


CHICAGO. 
FINE ARTS I 





cana 





Powerful Magnifying Glass 
for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
approvals. 


FREE! 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 





| reproachfully, 





The new police officer was being 
shown his night beat. 

“You see that red light in the dis- 
~sa Well, that’s the limit of your 
beat. Now get along with you,” said 
the sergeant. 

The: policeman set out and was not 
seen again for a week, When he finally 
dowel up the sergeant furiously de- 
manded where he had been. 

“You know that red light?” asked 
the policeman. 


“Well, that was a moving van bound 
for Chicago.” 


On Growing Up 

When I was a boy of fourteen my 
father was so dumb I could hardly get 
along with the old man, 

When I was twenty-one I was sur- 
wes at how much the old man had 
earned in seven years! 

Allied Youth 
Only a Dream 

Doctor: “How did you get so badly 
scraped?” 

Patient: “It happened in a lake in the 
desert. I swam fifty yards before I 
found out the lake was a mirage.” 


Daffynitions 

Flirt: A girl who got the guy you 
tried to get. 

Celebrity: One who works all his 
life to become famous enough to be 
recognized—and then goes around in 
dark glasses so no one will know who 
he is. 

Movies: The place w he re people talk 
behind your back. 

Canadian High News 
On Time 

Carpenter: “Didn't I tell you to no- 
tice when the glue boiled over?” 

Assistant: “I did. It was quarter past 
ten.” 

Allied Youth 


New Gadget 
Police Officer: “Use your 
lady. Use your noodle.” 

’ Woman Driver: “My goodness, where 
is the noodle? I've pushed and pulled 
everything else in this car!” 

Courtship 
“Look here, Richard,” the girl ‘said 
“you wouldn’t by any 
chance marry me for my money, would 
you?” 
Richard replied absent-mindedly; 

“Not if there was any other way to 

get it.” 


noodle, 


New Color Scheme 
Barber: “Was your tie red before you 
came in here?” 
Customer: “No.” 
Barber: “Gosh!” 








} NOV. 17 IS DEADLINE 


FOR MAILING ENTRIES 
IN BIG ROYAL CONTEST 


@ High school students! Have you 
made sure that your letter entry in 
the Royal Contest is ready for 
mailing by midnight, November 17? 
That is the deadline for your 
chance to win a big cash prize and 
a Royal portable GOLD typewriter. 

The subject is: “What I think 
about my home town?” There are 
two divisions—one for Senior and 
one for Junier high school stu- 
dents. Seniors should write a let- 
ter of 500 words or less addressed to 
Royal Portable Contest, c/o Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Letters by 
Juniors should be 350 words or less. 

There are many interesting sub- 
jects. You can write about your 
leading citizen, or industry, or your 
school, Think of the good things 
about America—freedom, justice, 
elections, and then apply these 
ideas to what's happening in your 
home town. 

For fall details see the Roval an- 
nouncement in the October 22 issue 
of this magazine. And be sure to 
get your letter in the mail by mid- 
night, November 17. 











CUTICURA clears up 
your bad complexion 


l 
! 
! 
Blackheads and ex 
ternally caused pim | 
ples are promptly | 
relieved when you 
cleanse with fragrant, | 
mildly medicated | 
Cuticura Soap, apply | 
Cuticura Qint- | 
ment nightly and | 
Cuticura Liquid | 


SENIORS * 5 So ror dommes 
thodern 


‘GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 





Free emery est” with each ‘aan 


Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, 1, Dept. s 
, Pa. 


1509 — s., 


Class Pinas areal Kevegs, 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
ty. Reasonable 





WHY. DO WE SAY... 


“don't buy @ pig in a poke” 


The Irish word for bag is “poc.” It 
was once customary to bring small 
pigs to market tied up in bags, and 
anybody who bought a pig while it 
was still: in the bag was purchasing 
something of unknown size and value. 
Buying something without looking at it 
thus became known as “buying a pig 
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You’ll never get stuck with a “pig in a poke” when 
you buy PLANTERS. The word, PLANTERS, tells you 
exactly what you’re getting—the biggest, freshest, 
meatiest peanut on the market. Millionaire-rich in 
vitamins and protein, PLANTERS provide the ideal 
between-meal snack. They’re full of energy-goodness 
and tasting-pleasure. Try a bag and see for yourself. 
And for additional energy treats, try the Planters 
Jumbo Block Peanut Bar and Planters Peanut Butter. 





always sa 


ers for peanuts 





WORDS TO LIVE BY 


ere editors of Scholastic Magazines, 
at the suggestion of some of our 
valued advisers, contemplate the pro- 
vision of a new service to teachers. 
Conscious of the urgent need for incul- 
cating sound moral and spiritual values 
among our students, we have been con- 
sidering the publication of a series of 
wall mottoes on this page. They would 
consist of brief, pithy quotations from 
great writings, past or present, which 
convey a significant message on some 
aspect of character. They would be set 
in large display type in a border, oc- 
cupying a whole page of the Teacher 
Edition, and would therefore be capa- 
ble of being removed from the maga- 


zine and posted on corridor bulletin 
boards or classroom walls. 

In the selection of these “Words to 
Live By” (a phrase borrowed, with 
apologies from This Week Magazine), 
we should like the advice of our teach- 
er subscribers. In the lower portion of 
this page we have set up a number of 
miniature samples of possible quota- 
tions of this type. We invite our read- 
ers to return this page to us, checking 
those messages which they particularly 
approve, and crossing out those they 
would prefer to see eliminated. We 
should welcome any comment from 
teachers on the genera] purpose of the 
project, and the tone and subject mat- 


ter of mottoes that should be used. 

We also desire to have teavhers sub- 
mit choices of their own for such wall 
mottoes. They may be anywhere from 
15 to 50 words in length, and may be 
drawn from any published source. The 
name of the writer or speaker, and if 
possible a reference to its printed 
source, should be given. For any motto 
submitted by a teacher and chosen by 
the editors for publication, we shall be 
glad to pay $5.00 in appreciation of 
your effort. Please address all corre- 
spondence to: Mr. Kenneth M. Gould, 
Editor in Chief, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 





If you have built castles in the 
air, your work need not be lost; 
that is where they should be. Now 
put the foundations under them. 

—From Walden, by 
Henry David Thoreau 


I was angry with my friend: 
I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 
I was angry with my foe: 
I told it not, my wrath did grow. 
—From “The Poison Tree,” 
by William Blake 








The first and worst of all frauds 
is to cheat one’s self. 

—From “Festus,” by 

Philip James Bailey 








The age of chivalry is never past, 
so long as there is a wrong left un- 
redressed on earth. 


—Charles Kingsley 








Labor to keep alive in your 
breast that little spark of celestial 
fire called Conscience. 

—George Washington 








Every time you pray, if your 
prayer is sincere, there will be new 
feeling and new meaning in it, 
which will give you fresh courage, 
and you will understand that 
prayer is an education. 

—From The Brothers Karamarov, 

by Fyodor Dostoyevsky 








The best way is for each of us, 
quietly, without excitement or fear, 
to do the daily job before us. 

—James Perkins, quoted by 
Margaret Culkin Banning 


Big men become big by doing 
what they don’t want to do when 
they don’t want to do it. 

—Willard A. Pleuthner 








Where there is no vision, the 
people perish. 





—Proverbs xxix, 18 











Teach me rather to comfort, than 
to be comforted; 
To understand, than to be under- 
stood; 
To love, than to-be loved. 
—From a prayer of 
Saint Francis of Assisi 














The worst sin towards our fellow 
creatures is not to hate them, but 
to be indifferent to them: that is 
the essence of inhumanity. 

—George Bernard Shaw 








Remember that you stand or fall 
by your own work. 
—H. E. Bates 








That best portion of a good man’s 
life— 
His little, nameless, unremembered 
acts 
Of kindness and of love. 
—“Lines Composed a Few Miles 
Above Tintern Abbey,” by 
William Wordsworth 








No earthly being can force me 
to be false to my principles, or to 
be blind to the beauty of the uni- 
verse, or to be gloomy, or to be 
irritable, or to complain against my 
lot. Cheerfulness, kindliness, and 
honest thinking are all within the 
department of the brain. And my 
brain is disciplined, and I will dis- 
cipline it more and more as the 
days pass. 

—From The Human Machine, 
by Arnold Bennett 
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Off the Press 


The Making of English History, edited 
by Robert L. Schuyler and Herman 
Ausubel. Dryden Press, N. Y. 686 
pp., $5.60. 


If you have any curiosity about the 
newer viewpoints on English history, 
it will be satisfied by this volume. 
Some seventy essays have been gath- 
ered from various American and British 
scholarly journals and cover English 
developments from pre-Norman times 
to the present. 

There are some lessons to be learned 
by the high school history teacher. 
Greater insight into the origins of the 
American Revolution will be gained 
from a reading of the late Charles M. 
Andrews’ interpretation of that great 
struggle. 
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Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 


Hotel Baker 
Dallas, Texas 
November 28 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 
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Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 
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Au Invitation 


to 
Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of ' 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 


November 27-29, 1952 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom 
quantities, or Teen. Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the porte Bro | 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


(-) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
(0 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


The editors are not content to com- 
pile rich materials. Their brief intro- 
ductory essays make it possible to ap- 
preciate the article in its historical 
perspective and to learn something 
about the author. - 

Although this volume is directed to 
college students of English history, it 
will be appreciated by mature students 
of history who have not had time to 
keep abreast of the swirling currents 
in English historiography. 


Practical Guidance Methods for Prin- 
cipals and Teachers, by Glyn Morris. 
Harper, N. Y. 266 pp., $3.75. 


“Coaltown is a village of 1942 peo- 
ple, seven small churches, a motion 
picture theatre, post office, two pool- 
rooms and the usual small-town stores.” 
The high school, built by the P.W.A. 
in 1937, was grimy and unkempt. In- 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Boston, Massachusetts 
November 27 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 
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struction was “accom 

grinding and screeching of tipple 
crushers and coal shakers.” Eighteen 
teachers faced 550 hostile youn: 

A teacher who had survived for fifteen 
years told Mr. Morris on his arrival, 
“You are the eighth principal I've 
served under.” 

Mr. Morris rts in detail, fre- 
quently in log fashion, his experiences 
in establishing an individual and group 
guidance program at Coaltown. He 
placed emphasis “on the behavior of 
pupils—not book learning.” With the 
cooperation of teachers, won slowly, 
he met commonplace but vital prob- 
lems of — abolition of the 
detention hall, homeroom programs, 
observations, writing of einai 
records, rating of pupils, care of school 
plant, etc. There are chapters on faculty 
meetings (not monologues by the prin- 
cipal), the student council, homerooms, 
and discipline. 

Morris seems to have left a happy 
school where he had found a dismal, 
litter-strewn building. The account of 
how he overcame almost insuperable 
obstacles will afford inspiration to his 
fellow .educators. 

—Howarp A. Hurwitz 


Point 4 Essay Contest 


“The United States and the Under- 
developed Areas” is the subject of a 
national essay contest for high school 
and college students under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

Students between 15 and 18 years 
of age are eligible for the high school 
contest, in which the following prizes 
are offered: First, $400; Second, $200; 
Third, $100; and ten fourth prizes of 
$25 each. 

Essays must not exceed 1,000 words 
and be typewritten doublespaced. The 
contest closes at midnight, March 31, 
1953, and winners will be announced 
in May. 

They will be judged by three dis- 
tinguished judges: Eric A. Johnston, 
president, Motion Picture Association 
of America; Mrs. Mildred McAfee 
Horton, former president of Wellesley 
College; and Dr. John C. Bennett, pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics at Union 
Theological Seminary. 

The theme of the contest deals with 
the problems of the famous Point 4 
Program of the U. S. Government, and 
the relations of the U. S. with eco- 
nomically less developed countries in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Both 
our need for raw materials and markets 
and our moral responsibilities may be 
considered. 

Instruction leaflets and ma 
be obtained from the Council at 79 
East Adams St., Chicago 3, Il. 





